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PREFACE. 

Tfiis '' First Book op MannbrS*' is 
dedicated to Fathers and Mothers^ and 
tnstrudtors of youth generally^ with the 
liope that it may serve to lighten their 
labours in one important branch of their 
lirduoas^ yet honourable office. For 
theirs^ it is not too much to say^ is a 
kind of sacred ministry^ having for its 
object to bring forward their young 
charge into the ways of religion^ useful- 
ness^ and happiness. 

This little bqok supplies a vacuum, as 
the writer believes^ among works on Edu- 
cation. He is not aware of any^ at present 
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existing^ which treats on the subject of 
Manners in an easy^ elementary way. 

It is chiefiy designed fot the use of 
children from eight to twelve years of 
age*; and if in the following pages there 
shoiild be found some directions which 
seem suited rather to those above that 
age, a little reflection will shew how 
difficult it would be to restrict the Rules 
for Good Manners to the earliest years of 
a child's life ; while, on the other hand, 
what is then learnt cannot fail of being 
useful as they afterwards grow up. 

Childhood is, without question, the 
age at which Good Manners ought to be 
inculcated and acquired ; otherwise, a 
number of habits are in danger of spring- 
ing up in children, which may materially 
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affect their course in after life. If chil- 
dren be accustomed betimes to the prac* 
tice of polite behaviour^ they may be 
spared from occasioning much discomfort 
and annoyance to others^ as well as fromf 
bringing on themselves embarrassment 
and mortification — possibly even loss, 
shame, and suffering, in the end: for a 
child who has polite manners, will not be 
in so much danger of being led aside 
into the ways of the unruly and the 
vicious. 

The writer is very far from considering 
his little Work as complete, or incapable 
of improvement ; he will, on the contrary^ 
be very happy to receive through Ve 
Publishers any suggestion which uie 
experience of those devoted to education 
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may lead them obligingly to communi- 
cate ; and should the present work re* 
ceive encouragement^ he will be induced 
ere long to publish another, adapted more 
particularly to young persons from the 
age of thirteen to nineteen, the period at 
which they usually enter upon the duties 
and occupations of active life. 

December, 1855. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Bi *' Manners'' is mean^ '' the ^fi/' of 
behaving tow^ds others. 

The ^ules of good manuers wUI shew, 
therefore, how a person niay so conduct 
himself, in passing through life, as tp 
avoid being disagreeable or troublesome 
to others, and needlessly to occasion 
either pain or offence. 

It was intended by the Almighty Crea- 
t;or that mankind should live in a state 
of society ; and each family is only an 
emblem of those larger associations which 
form villages, towns, and kingdoms, as 
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well as of the great family of human kind, 
of which God is the Universal Father. 

In rendering, therefore^ to others what 
is their due as members of society^ we 
are only acting agreeably to God's de- 
sign. 

Hence it is^ also^ that ''good man- 
ners" may be said to constitute a por- 
tion of our revealed religion. In the 
Holy Scriptures^ given by inspiration 
from God^ He has commanded that we 
should " love our neighbour as our- 
selves^ and do unto all men as we would 
they should do unto us ;" consequently, 
we are to abstain from anything which 
we should be unwilling to receive at the 
hands of others^ making likewise the 
same allowances which we look for from 
them. 

The great law of the Christian Reli- 
gion, established by the Son of God, is 
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that of goodwill and affection among 
mankind. By nature there exists a feel- 
ing of aversion and antagonism between 
persons who are strangers to one another^ 
which is displayed especially among 
nations called uncivilized. But the 
great law of benevolence or love given 
of God^ breaks down this barrier^ and 
enjoins that everything hurtful or un- 
pleasant should be avoided^ and all 
things friendly and sociable should be 
cultivated. 

The rules of Politeness may, therefore, 
be looked upon as serving to carry out 
the obligations of Religion. Hence we 
find an inspired Apostle giving the 
precept, '^ Be courteous ;" practise that 
gentleness of behaviour, that sweetness 
of disposition, which will shew that you 
love and fear God, and love your neigh- 

B 
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bour also : let this be manifest in o^. 
your actions and intercourse. 



ADYAKTAQES OF QOOD MANNERS. 

The civilities and little observances of 
every-day life^ although at first sight 
they may by some be thought scarcely 
deserving of attention^ yet will they be 
founds on due examinatipuj to add consi- 
derably to the enjoyments of domestic 
life^ as well as very materially to assist 
the convenience of intercourse. 

Politeness makes friends^ and serves 
also to keep them. Persons are naturally 
pleased when they receive that attention 
and respect to which they are entitled. 

Politeness is a great means^ moreover^ 
of preventing disunions. Where good 
manners are pr^tised/ persons do not so 
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easily disagree ; for by civility the more 
kindly feelings are promoted and esta- 
blished. 

Good manners are always pleasing. 
Much may be gained thereby, and a 
great deal is often lost for want of them. 
They may be said to be. a permanent 
letter of introduction and recommen- 
dation. *^ Courtesy,*^ says a pious old 
writer, '^ receives much grace from God, 
and kills envy, and commands goodwill 
and respect from men.'' (Leighton,) 



DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

Good manners relate either : — 

I. To the Care and Government of 
our Person ; or to 

II. Our Intercourse with others. 
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PART I. 



GOVERNMENT AND CARE OF THE 

PERSON. 

Good manners require of us to attend^ 
in the first instance^ to the government 
and cleanliness of the person ; lest any- 
thing should arise therefrom either in- 
convenient or disagreeable to others. 



GENERAL GAIT AND CARRIAGE OF THE BODT. 

The body should be carried quite up- 
right, with an easy, natural motion — 
such as becomes candour and right feel- 
ing. A heavy, slouching gait is to be 
avoided, as the sign of an indolent dispo- 
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Bition. Some, again, are seen carrying 
themselves in a stiff, unbending manner, 
as if they were all of one piece, or their 
bodies were set in motion by mechanism. 
This constrained manner should be 
avoided, as it may be taken for a want of 
proper affability. On the other hand, a 
swaggering air is most unbecoming, as a 
mark of arrogance and self-confidence. 

There are other unseemly habits, such 
as springing up and down, and rising al- 
most on tip-toe in walking : or else strut* 
ting, — ^walking almost entirely on the 
heels ; which expose those who practise 
them either to derision, or to be thought 
lightly of. The ''mincing'^ walk, and 
i f « tinkling,^* or striking against the 

ground with the feet, are spoken against 
in Scripture, and can by no means be 
allowed, whether done through careless- 
iiess or from affectation. 
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When there is occasion to remain 
standing^ watch against rounding the 
shoulders like a person carrying a bur- 
den ; nor let the head be thrown back^ 
as if star-gazing. The proper attitude 
in standing is to remain with the heels 
a little apart^ and the feet turned out- 
wards^ the arms falling naturally. It is 
unmannerly to seek for support by lean- 
ing the body against a wall or any other 
place^ or to lean upon the arms or 
elbows. 

Avoid indulging in any ungainly mo-* 
tions or attitudes ; such as swinging the 
leg backwards and forwards, standing on 
one leg, or shifting the weight of the 
body from one leg to another. Any kind' 
of stretching of the body before others i» 
especially unbecoming. 

Should you have to sit dovm, always 
choose a higher seat in preference to a low. 
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one; the posture is less awkward and 
more becoming. Never hasten to take 
possession of the handsomest or easiest 
seat^ or of an arm chair^ instead of an 
ordinary one. Avoid shifting about from 
one seat to another; never drag your 
chair behind you, nor remove it with a 
racketing noise. Take care not to place 
your ctair where you may be in the 
way of persons going in and out of the 
-room. 

In sitting^ let the body be quite up- 
right and square ; never sit cross legged^ 
which is unmannerly before any one, 
especially before superiors. To rock' 
oneself in a chair, is not only a breach 
of manners, but dangerous also. You 
"will not rise while others remain sitting, 
unless there should be occasion ; nor 
will you remain sitting when the rest of 
the company are standing. 
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CAAE OF THE BODT. 

We shall assuredly look upon the body 
with the greatest respect when we con- 
sider what dignity it claims as the 
dwelling-place of the immortal soul ; so 
that when our soul is visited and renewed 
by the Spirit of God, our bodies do truly 
become thereby, as the Scripture ex- 
presses it, '^ temples of the Holy Ghost/* 
This will be sufficient to make us watch- 
ful that it be not debased by any im- 
proper freedom. 

The head requires to be kept not only 
erect, but steady also; for there are 
several of its movements which are 
looked upon as having a meaning ; con- 
sequently, if indulged in before others, 
might be viewed in the light of an ojSence 
or an insult. 

The hand is never to touch the head, 
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unless when absolutely necessary. All 
such habits, therefore, as raising the 
hair, moving it about, or placing it with 
the fingers, are contrary to good man- 
ners ; and children cannot be too early 
warned against and broken of them. 

The face is an index of the inward 
feeling; and a good child, who fears 
God and endeavours to fulfil all his 
duties, is certain to shew this by his 
happy, placid looks, which will be per- 
ceived by others with satisfaction and 
with comfort. 

There will be no room, in that case, 
for cross, disagreeable looks ; which are 
always unmannerly and repulsive. The 
young should guard especially against 
acquiring a habit of frowning. 

Be watchful, however, that your cheer- 
ful manners do not degenerate into silly 
levity and frivolity; but study to keep 
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up, as a habit, an amiable, unaffected 
steadiness and gravity. 

If a blush should appear on your face, 
through hearing anything mentioned 
that is vicious or wicked, do not be over- 
anxious about suppressing it. It is the 
blush of virtue ; and an ingenuous child 
inay well redden when his ear is offended 
by improper language, or his sight is 
met by what is unbecoming — when he 
hears a falsehood uttered, or any one 
spoken against unjustly. Do not be 
afraid of shewing it ; but thank God 
rather for keeping up in you such a 
tender consciousness of what is evil. 
' Sometimes, also, a blush will shew it- 
self when a child gives way thoughtlessly 
to a momentary hasty feeling, or else 
when he is discovered doing some praise- 
worthy action which he did not intend 
should be noticed. How different and 
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preferable^ however^ is this mark of feel* 
ing to that cold-hearted indifference 
which vice endeavours to put on^ and 
which is but too usually the forerunner 
of recklessness^ profligacy^ and ruin. 

The eye, again^ very vividly expresses 
the emotions of the heart. The putting 
on^ therefore^ of a certain kind of look 
might indicate anger or displeasure ; 
another kind^ superciliousness or pride j; 
another^ boldness and immodesty. It is a 
part of good manners to govern and 
restrain all such looks. 

It is the sign of a giddy^ unsettled 
disposition to suffer the eyes to be con- 
tinually wandering about^ and not to be 
able to let them settle so as to fix the 
attention upon any one object. 

It is offensive to good manners^ as well 
fU9 to modesty, to look immoderately or 
stare at any one. Great watchfulness 
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Bhould be exercised over our looks^ for 
one bold look is sufficient to a£Pbrd an 
inlet to improper^ dangerous emotions 
into the heart. 

To look askance^ or to look across the 
shoulder at any one^ is to be avoided as 
unmannerly. All blinking of the eyes, 
and imitating defects of vision, are habits 
offensive to good manners, which a child 
ought not to indulge in, and should 
quickly be corrected of. 

The natural effort of sneezing is un- 
sightly in itself and in its effects. Good 
manners require that it should be hid, as 
much as possible, by raising the pocket- 
handkerchief to the face, at the same time 
subduing the noise. To affect to make 
a loud noise in sneezing, is most unman- 
nerly. 

In coughing, likewise, the noise and 
unpleasant effects are to be suppressed 
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as much as possible by the use of the 
pocket-handkerchief. This requires no 
where to be so much attended to as 
in a Place of Worship ; where the devotion 
of those around us^ and the duties of the 
minister himself^ may be very much in- 
terfered with by the unrepressed noise 
made in coughing. 

Never omit to put your handkerchief 
to your mouth when you cough. 

Good manners further require that 
every attention be given to cleanliness and 
propriety in the act of blowing the nose. 
While using the handkerchief, guard 
against producing any loud or unneces- 
sary noise. And never either blow the 
nose or sneeze too near to the person of 
another, but tuini away as far as con* 
veniently you can. 

Never suflFer the ends of the fingers to 
be introduced into the nostrils. This is a 
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disagreeable^ revolting habit^ which very 
little children are apt to fall into, and of 
which they cannot too quickly be broken 
by their parents^ and all others who may 
have the charge of them. 

It is contrary to good manners to give 
way to gaping in the presence of others ; 
it will be looked upon as a. slight^ and as 
if you were tired of their company. Strive 
against gaping aloud when any one is 
present ; by no means attempt to speak 
when it is coming on; and if the fit 
should continue^ rather leave the room 
than appear unmannerly. 

Care must be taken^ even when the 
handkerchief has to be brought frequently 
into use^ that it be not displayed or held 
iu any manner ostentatiously in the hand. 
It would be unmannerlyj also^ to be con- 
tinually letting it fall; or to let it lie 
about on chairs^ tables^ and other pieces 
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of furniture. The place for the hand- 
kerchief is the pockety and it should never 
be. drawn out except when it is really re- 
quired. 
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Carelessy slovenly habits will render 
any one unacceptable — nay, sometimes^ 
almost repulsive ; while there is a certain 
general neatness of appearance which con- 
ciliates good-will^ and renders a person 
acceptable with even the plainest clothing. 

To come before others with hands or 
face not clean^ is a mark of slight and 
disrespect. Whereas clean hands tod 
face contribute very considerably to giv- 
ing a neat^ pleasing appearance. 

The hands Knd face should be carefully 
and suffiderUly washed at rising and at 
going tol)ed. They should be wiped on 
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proper towels, and on nothing else. The 
hands should likewise be washed before 
and after meals, and as often in the day 
as anything has been touched or handled 
which may require them to be washed. 

Should moisture arise at any time upon 
the face, it should be removed with a 
towel or pocket-handkerchief — never with 
the hand. Besides that this is unman- 
nerly, the hand, from its continually 
touching a variety of substances, can 
seldom be entirely clean, and may there- 
fore be the means of occasioning blotches 
and eruptions. 

Cleanliness of the teeth and mouth is 
again an important point in good man- 
ners. Let nothing be introduced into 
the mouth, or suffered to remain there, 
which may tend to make the breath un- 
pleasant or the mouth unhealthy. Teeth 
are found to decay, not only from the 
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absence of Bufficient attention in keeping 
them clean, but likewise from the hurtful 
and unmannerly habits practised^ often 
heedlessly, by the young, in picking them 
with a pin, the point of a penknife, or 
some other such injurious substance. 

Never distort the mouth, nor stretch 
it unnaturally. Do not bite the lips, 
nor draw them out with the fingers so as 
to uncover the teeth — these habits are 
not mannerly. The mouth should be 
kept in its natural form ; the lips cannot 
but be made tender or sore, perhaps may 
be disfigured, through biting or hLling 
them; moreover, they are intended by 
nature as a covering for the teeth. 

It is highly unseemly and improper to 
make use of the teeth for dividing twine 
or pieces of wood, or for drawing out 
nails, or any like purpose. These habits 
seldom fail to bring their own punish- 
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ment^ the teeth being sooner or later 
injured thereby, 

It is a great want of manners to appear 
before others with the hair uncombed 
and disordered. Health combines with 
good manners in requiring that the head 
should be kept clean ; what accumulates 
therein will corrupt both the skin and 
hair, and ends at last in producing a state 
of things altogether disgusting. 

On the other hand, children must not 
bestow too much valuable time upon the 
care of the hair. Let neatness, and not 
fashion or vanity, be their monitor. Be 
at all times rather plain than foppish. 
Extravagant fashions are the sign of a 
deficiency, not only in good manners, 
but in taste also and in judgment. 

One of the greatest breaches of good 
manners is to exhibit dirty nails. It is 
equally unmannerly to pick them before 
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other people. The nails should not be 
allowed to grow long : biting them with 
the teeth is altogether unbecoming. The 
right instrument to use is a pair of 
scissors, rather than a knife of any kind. 

Whenever the ear requires relief, it 
should be properly attended to ; but to 
apply the finger-nail to the ear is most 
unbecoming, and may prove injurious. 

Some children have a trick of blowing 
and hollowing into each other's ears — 
this is hurtful as well as unmannerly. 
*^ The ear is ennobled/' says an old writer, 
" by being the channel through which 
words of wisdom and of eternal life pass 
into the understanding \ through which 
so much is received also and learned that 
is profitable to ourselves and beneficial to 
our fellow-creatures.'* 



PART II, 

GOOD MANNERS IN INTERCOURSE 
WITH OTHERS. 



8UFERI0B8 — EQUALS — ^INFSBI0R8. 

» 

Good manners towards others will 
embrace behaviour to our Superiors, 
Equals^ and Inferiors. 

Among Superiors are reckoned, first, 
our father and mother, with our relatives 
in the ascending line, — grand-parents, 
uncles, and aunts : secondly, those to 
whom the parental authority has been 
transmitted, such as guardians, instruc- 
tors, and masters : thirdly, persons filling 
posts of authority, as judges, magistrates, 
and others entrusted with public duties : 
and lastly, all aged persons. 
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• To superiors, respect and deference 
are required to be paid both by the laws 
of Grod and of man. 

By our Equals, are understood bro^ 
thers and sisters, those in the same rank 
of life in which we are ourselves placed 
by Providence; and all those family 
connections with whom an intimlacy oiP 
intercourse has been established. 

Towards equals, aflfability should at 
all times be shewn ; and with them 
familiarity can, in proper cases^ be in- 
dulged in. 

As regards Inferiors, a child can 
scarcely be said to have any, unless it be 
his juniors in age ; to them, however, he 
owes affection and protection : servants, 
and all who attend to wants which he 
cannot himself supply, are entitled to 
uniform civility; nothing is to be re- 
ceived from them without an expression 
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of thanks ; and when they are asked to 
do anything^ they shonld be addressed 
in becoming terms^ and without harsh- 
ness of manner. 

Politeness^ in fine^ is due io all ; even 
to those who are rough and uncivil ; in 
order that^ by practising it towards them> 
they may be benefited^ and themselves 
brought to the exercise of better man- 
ners. 
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The moment of rising is, it will be 
acknowledged, a solemn one; we have 
been preserved by an Almighty hand 
while we were unable to protect ourselves; 
and we arise from sleep to engage in 
those various duties for which we have 
been created* 

We shall be induced, by duty and 
gratitude, then, no less than by the 
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consideration of healthy not to grant 
more time to sleep than is absolutely 
necessary. Except in cases of sickness 
or after excessive fatigue^ seven hours 
have been looked upon as sufficient for 
the rest and refreshment of the body. 
Our healthy intellect^ and temper are in* 
fluenced by early rising ; accustom your- 
self to it therefore betimes^ and you will 
find your studies, your religion, and your 
manners to be all gainers by it. 

It would seem impossible not to direct 
our first thoughts at awaking to God our 
great preserver: lift up your heart to 
Him in thankfulness and praise, and 
renew the dedication of yourself to Him, 
This is the foundation of all improve* 
ment, good behaviour, and enjoyment. 

Rise diligently, dress modestly, keep* 
ing in remembrance whose eye is upon 
you ; then, devoutly, on your knees, 
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offer up the prayers you have been 
taught. Do so fervently; let no ex- 
ternal object or occurrence interfere ; 
but let your earnestness be a token of 
the sincerity of your feeling. God re- 
quires the whole of our attention, as well 
as our whole heart ; and let us fear lest 
by any levity we shotdd offend Him, and 
draw down his displeasure. 
*- Dress yourself completely before leav- 
ing your room : it is a want of manners 
to appear before others with a part of 
our clothing still off or unadjusted. 

It would shew likewise a great want 
of' delicacy and propriety to dress or 
undress while another person is present, 
tinless it were absolutely unavoidable. 

Modesty must preside at going to bed, 
in like manner as at rising. Natural 
feeling and good sense, as well as God's 
holy law, will teach how indispensable it 
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is that good manners should be observed 
at those times, when the strict laws of 
modesty and propriety might be so 
easily departed from. " Thou, God, seest 
mcy' should then be especially impressed 
on our minds. 

Should you feel tired towards the 
close of the day, endeavour to shake off 
the drowsiness, and not to give way to 
it before others — especially at the time 
of family prayer : and again, before you 
lie down to sleep, commit yourself, kneel- 
ing, to the keeping of our Heavenly 
Father. Every good child who wishes 
to fuM his duties and be kept from what 
is evil, will never omit this holy exercise 
of prayer and thanksgiving : while civility 
and courtesy are owing to our fellow 
creatures, this duty to God is of far 
higher obligation, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 
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BEHAVIOUR AT HOME. 



After your private devotions at rising, 
let your first care be to present your 
affectionate duty to your parents^ Oft 
those who represent them^ if they are so 
circunistanced as to be able to see you. 
Never omit, therefore, this mark of re- 
spect : it would be improper to go out 
of doors without having paid it. For if 
courtesy is looked for towards strangers, 
the most deferential manners ought surely 
to be observed towards parents, in con-^ 
formity with that Divine law, " Honour 
thy father and thy mother J^ 

It sometimes occurs, that while all due 
civility is observed to others, the honour 
and respect which parents are entitled 
to, is not rendered to them. 
. Children are indebted to their parents 
for their maintenance, their clothing. 
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their education, and a thousand domestic 
comforts, all which they can make no 
return for, except hy their obedient, du- 
tiful behaviour. 

They will watch carefully, therefore, 
over their actions; and see that what 
they practise towards strangers, they do 
not withhold among their relatives at 
home. 

It is a child's duty to attend, with 
scrupulous care, to the regulations which 
his parents may establish for the govern- 
ment of the house, as regards the hours 
for meals, the time for being within doors 
at night, as well as the minor arrange- 
ments of either knocking or ringing, 
keeping doors and gates closed or open ; 
in short, everything that concerns the 
good order of a household, in which they 
have a right to be obeyed. A good 
child wiU study to avoid' whatever ma^ 
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give them trouble^ anxiety^ or pain ; and 
will strive to do anything which can 
relieve them of care, or afford them gra- 
tification. 

Do not go in or out of home in a 
hasty, turbulent manner, but with proper 
steadiness and decorum. Bear in mind 
that home is the sanctuary of the do- 
mestic aflFections, of comfort and safety ; 
where you can return with satisfaction 
when you can go nowhere else. Respect, 
then, your home, and that will assist in 
rendering you respectable. 

Whenever a person to whom atten- 
tions are due comes in, be prompt in 
rising, and, if needful, in giving up your 
seat ; especially should it happen to be 
winter, when seats are nearer the fire. 

If a child be allowed to receive his 
young companions at home, he must be 
careful to shew them every kindness, and 
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endeavour to entertain them as much as 
lies in his power ; remembering always 
that he is in his OMm house^ and that 
nothing should be done to make his 
young friends uncomfortable or unhappy. 

Should a message be left with you for 
your parents^ during their absence^ be 
anxious to correspond to this confidence 
by not failing to remember it, and ac- 
curately to deliver it. 

When you leave the house or return 
to it, having been absent a little time, 
or if likely to be so, do not omit a few 
words of affectionate greeting to your 
parents. Always do the same at night 
on going to bed, that you may receive 
their good wishes and their blessing. 



MEETING WITH AND ADDRESSING OTHERS. 

A mark of attention and respect ve^ ^^"^ 
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to all we know, wheresoever we may 
meet them. 

Respect is shewn by a bending of the 
body. A boy should also touch his hat 
or cap ; and if the person be entitled to 
special respect from being your superior, 
or very aged, a deeper mark of respect , 
is shewn by lifting the hat or cap en- 
tirely off. 

When spoken to by any one, it is ill 
manners to hang down the head; let 
your answer be made distinctly, intel- 
ligibly, and politely. When any one 
shakes hands with you, remember always 
it is the right hand which must be given. 

In meeting others on a staircase, on a 
pavement, or any narrow place, be care- 
ful not to incommode them by remaining 
in the way, but endeavour to make room 
by standing on one side. 

It is not necessary to stop and speak 
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with all the persons you know whom 
you may happen to meet with, except 
you have business with them, or some- 
thing special to communicate. 



OUR CLOTHING AND STYLE OP DRESS. 

It is a great point in good manners 
to be always clean and neatly dressed. 
A person may wear fine clothing and 
yet look slovenly : while clothes plainly 
made and of common materials, if kept 
neat and clean, will always make the 
wearer fit to be seen. 

It is essential that no dirt, or dust, or 
spots of grease, or holes, or rents, be 
perceptible about our clothing. En- 
deavour to wear your clothes so as not 
to expose them needlessly to be either 
soiled or torn. The moment you ijec- 
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cieve that your shoe is untied, or notice 
any thing else which might give you a 
slovenly appearance^ let it have imme- 
diate attention^ and rectify it as soon as 
possible. 

Dress according to yoiu* station and 
rank in life ; this will contribute to 
make you respected. To aim at imitating 
those whom Providence has placed in 
a rank higher than our own^ is sinful 
in addition to being ridiculous ; besides 
that it sometimes proves ruinously ex- 
pensive, it seldom fails to expose the 
person so affecting, to be laughed at and 
despised. 

Appear simply dressed at all ordinary 
times : when you have to receive persons 
deserving of respect, or when you go .to 
visit them, on such occasions it is right 
to dress accordingly. 

The putting on of fine clothes habi- 
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tually^ lays but a very unsolid and 
unworthy foundation for the love and 
esteem of others : persons who have 
nothing better to recommend them are 
indeed but ill- provided. 

As regards fashions in dress^ avoid 
whatever is extravagant or ajSected. 

Although some of these fanciful 
changes^ called fashions, may be harm- 
less and indiflferent, yet some others may 
denote the indulgence of silly vanity, or 
a blameable effeminacy. 

Do not fall into the habit of being led 
away by them ; never set your mind on 
adopting them ; and be on your guard 
against the influence of those whose sole 
study it is to set the fashions. 

If we bear in mind that we stand in 
God's sight, who takes knowledge of and 
approves our actions whenever we do 
well, we need not be so studious to gratify 
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others and attract their attention ; whidi 
may sometimes lead to the very brink of 
immodesty : and^ to be decked in gold 
and jewels^ yet lacking modesty, — the 
most lovely ornament is wanting. (See 
1 Tim. ii. 9, 10 : also 1 Pet. iii. 3.) 

Glean linen forms a very prominent 
feature in propriety of dress, no less 
than in the care of health. When a 
person has on clean linen^ he need not 
be afraid to shew himself before anybody. 



BEHAVIOUB AT MEALS. 



When the hour for meals draws nigh^ 
take care to be ready, properly dressed 
and washed, so as not to be behind time ; 
it is a breach of manners to keep others 
waiting. 

Shew no unbecoming haste to sit 
down ; but take your place as you are 
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desired. Wait until a blessing has been 
asked: the head of the family (or a 
clergyman^ when present) usually does 
this ; not unfrequently^ however^ the 
youDgest present is called upon : should 
it be your duty^ perform it reverently, 
with a due feeling of devotion, remem- 
bering that it is the offering up of a 
solemn prayer to Almighty God. 

It is not proper to sit either so close 
to the table as to touch it with the body, 
nor too far baek ; the right distance is 
that at which the wrists can rest natu- 
rally upon the tablets edge. 

Sit upright, not throwing yourself 
back, nor yet sitting upon the edge of the 
chair. To place the elbows on the tables 
IS, a most unmannerly act. 

When a table-napkin is put for you, 
unfold it, and place it securely before 
you upon your knees. 
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You will find the knife and spoon af- 
your right hand, and the fork at your 
left ; they are to be so used. 

It is unmannerly to ask to be helped 
before others, or to shew signs of im- 
patience by moving about the plate or 
the body; such behaviour may be ascribed 
to greediness. Await your turn ; be as- 
sured you will not be forgotten. 

A child should never point to any 
particular dishes, nor ask to be helped 
from them ; but he is to receive the food 
which it is thought best he should have 
to eat, and which is intended for him. 

The knife and fork are never to be 
held upright, resting upon the table : 
this is both a want of manners and dan- 
gerous; as it would be also to flourish 
them about thoughtlessly, which some- 
times children are apt to do. 

In dividing the food, the pieces should 
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be of a moderate size ; do not seem to 
play with your food, nor ever fill the 
mouth too full. If what you are eating 
should be too hot, the proper manner is 
to wait a little time until it has cooled. 
Soup or broth may be stirred gently 
about with the spoon. 

The place for the bread is at the left 
hand ; it is to be broken, and not cut. 
Never hold your bread up in your hand, 
nor convey a piece to your mouth with 
the knife. 

Good manners require that much at- 
tention should be given to the act of 
eating. Never speak with your mouth 
full ; do not eat too fast, but leisurely ; 
let the mouth be first cleared before 
another piece is taken ; the contents of 
the mouth while eating must not be 
seen ; never take out of the mouth anyv 

E 
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thing that can be eaten^ which has once 
been pnt into it. 

Gut your food carefully^ so as not to 
throw any spots either on the cloth^ on 
yourself^ or your neighbour : be attentire 
also^ in conveying it to your mouthy not 
to let any of it fall upon the table cloth 
or upon the floor; for which purpose let 
the body be bent a little forwards. Never 
take up the pieces with your knife. 

Eishbones^ or whatever other substance 
may happen to be upon the plate, which 
cannot be eaten, should be removed with 
care to the edge or on one side of the platew 

Do not allow yourself to survey the 
dishes, nor to look about upon what 
your neighbour has on his plate. 

Always thank when you are personally 
helped, or when anything is handed td 
you by your neighbour, with a slight 
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mcUuation of the body : never think of 
taking with the hand what is intended to 
be put on the plate. 

When you drink, use the right hand. 
Never drink until the mouth is quite 
emptied : do not attempt to speak when 
about to drink^ nor cast your eyes around 
while drinking. Let it be done leisurely, 
so as to avoid the unpleasant effect of 
coughing. 

Should you, by any accident, find 
among your food anything disagreeable 
which ought not to be there, do not call 
the attention of those around you to it 
at that moment, even should you think 
proper to speak of it afterwards ; but 
remove it quietly to the side of your 
plate, or ask for it to be taken away al- 
together without assigning any reason. 

Thanks are returned at the close of 
the meal: never forget this Christian 
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duty ; and perform it by a short but 
fervent prayer. 

At dessert time children are sometimes 
allowed to express their preference. Do 
not, however, touch anything without 
leave, and until you are told to take it. 
If the dish be set before you, it is good 
manners to express the wish that others 
should be helped first. 

In eating fruit, do not bite such as 
require a knife; and avoid cracking 
the shells of fruit with the teeth. A 
knife is used to divide a fruit and to peel 
it j the rind and core are placed on one 
side of the plate. 

Jellies and sweets are never touched 
with a knife ; much less is it allowable 
to apply the fingers to them. 

Sometimes healths are drunk: if any 
one should express good wishes to you 
in this manner, thank, with a slight 
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bendiag of the body ; and you may do 
the same in return : but the young are 
never expected to drink healths^ except 
they are expressly challenged by their 
superiors and elders. 

It will be perceived that many things 
require to be attended to conformably to 
good manners^ during meals. The fol- 
lowing should likewise be noticed : — 
Children are to sit still at table ; — and 
not to leave their place to go to the fire ; 
-^tfaey should abstain from immoderate- 
ly loud laughter; — they are not to relate 
boastfully what they have been partaking 
of; — nor ever to throw anything across 
the table ; — not to be so much taken up 
with eating as to be unable to answer 
when spoken to ; — never to put any part 
of the dessert into their pockety unless 
expressly desired to do so by the master 
of the house ; — ^to keep from appearing 
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drowsy or falling to sleep ; — not affect- 
edly to attract attention when they have 
something to say; — not to take leave 
ostentatiously if, from any unlooked-for 
cause, they should be called from the 
table, but to withdraw quietly and as 
unobserved as possible. 



BEHAVIOUR OUT OP DOORS. 

In going to any place, do not acquire 
the habit of running, or of walking with 
a hasty precipitate step. Let your pace 
be moderate and uniform, unless any 
urgent occasion should require a quicker, 
step. 

On the other hand, to saunter along as 
if you had no object, is unbecoming ; as 
well as the habit of gadding about from 
side to side, stopping to look at every- 
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thing which comes in the way. This 
gives a silly appearance. 

Do not imitate those who whistle or, 
sing^ or make unseemly noises as they. 
pass through the streets. The begin- 
ning of such unmannerly habits should 
be suppressed. 

It is polite to give the inner side, 
which is that next to the wall, to our supe- 
riors, if practicable, when we meet them. 

In populous places, the rule in walking 
is for persons to keep to their right hand; 
those coming from the opposite direc- 
tion will always, therefore, pass us on 
our kft. 

Never stop to look behind at persons 
who have passed you. As this would be 
unmannerly, so would it be highly repre- 
hensible, under any pretence, to turn into 
ridicule, or to criticise any thing con- 
nected with their dress or their person. 
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It is right to avoid too much familiarity 
at meeting ; you- cannot tell how much 
another^B mind may be occupied with 
some important affair. Stopping to shake 
hands is done occasionally by a superior 
to an inferior ; but it is usually practised 
only among equals. It requires a very 
great intimacy to justify asking a person 
whom we meet^ *' Where he is going V 
'* Where he has been V^ or any other 
question which might seem to arise from 
mere curiosity. 

Any one of an expansivci benevo- 
lent disposition, does not wait until 
another, especially an inferior, -speaks 
first, but will anticipate this display of 
kind feeling. 

Not to return another person's civility 
through pride, would not only be a 
breach of manners, but would also denote 
a narrow and contracted mind. 
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If ycu should be able to render any 
little service, such as shewing a stranger- 
his way, or helping up any one who has 
fallen in winter, do not stop as if you 
were waiting to receive thanks, but touch 
your hat and proceed on your way. 



CALLING UPON OR VISITING OTHERS. 

We have before noticed that man was 
formed to live in society ; the social in- 
tercourse which takes place is usually in 
the form of calls and visits which persons 
make one to another. 

By means of these, the bond of rela- 
tionship is kept up and strengthened, 
friendship is promoted and consolidated, 
and all that is due to acquaintance and 
good neighbourhood is rendered. 

Occasions of different kinds arise for 
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calling upon others, wfaicb are in a greater 
or less degree obligatory. 

We pny visits of condolence to oar re- 
latives and eonnections, when they are in 
affliction, or in any trouble or difficulty ; 
of gratitude to superiors by whom we 
have been served or obliged; to those 
persons between whom and ourselves 
there has been any difference or estrange- 
ment, to shew a Christian spirit of recon- 
ciliation and foi^veness; to the poor, 
and those dependent upon us, to manifest 
goodwill and a readiness to serve them. 
Anniversaries of domestic events, such as 
birth-days, are likewise opportunities for 
visits solely of friendship and affection. 

When any one has made you a visit, 
it is a duty to return it with as little 
delay as convenient; especially should 
the person be in a higher aodal position 
than ourselves. 
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Not to return a visits denotes 8 want 
either of gratitude or of good manners. 

Cases may, however, arise, in which it 
ia not obligatory to return a visit. 

Amonir members of the same family. 
«.dnear«lation»,iti,notcHHtom.ryto 
keep any strict account of visits. 

The person whose visit has not been 
returned^ must, as a general rule, abstain 
from making any more, lest hk visits 
should be looked upon as troublesome. 

Visits — we here use the word in its 
widest sense, in preference to '' calls'^ — 
should generally be short. It is not, ot 
coarse, possible to lay down any rule ; 
but a quarter of an hour, or even less, 
will be found sufficient for those which 
spring from a feeling of courtesy alone. 

If the person you are calling upon 
rises, on any excuse whatever, good 
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manners require that you should take 
leave and withdraw immediately. 

Avoid calling in the forenoon, at the 
hour of meals, or at such times as you 
judge your visit might be inconvenient. 

Take care there is nothing ostentatious 
in your knock or ring ; let it be sufficient 
merely to make your coming known. 

Should you find the door open, you 
are still bound to give notice, and on no 
account to enter until answered from 
within. 

Do not shew impatience if there should 
be a little deky in answering : it i^ un- 
polite to knock and ring again imme- 
diately ; but allow time for the servant, 
or some one of the house, to come and 
admit you. 

In giving your name, take care and 
do so quite distinctly, to avoid mistakes, 
— Mr., or Mrs., or Miss. It is a sign 
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of modesty in the young to give only 
their Christian name with the family 
name. 

According to the season and the 
weather^ the cloak^ clogs, overshoes, and 
umbrella are put off and left on entering; 
and the feet cleaned sufficiently to leave 
no footprints on going forward into the 
house. 

If you have to wait in the entrance, it 
would be a great breach of manners to 
make any kind of noise, or to walk 
heavily about : avoid, also, touching the 
furniture, or any objects of art around 
you; the proper way is to remain quietly 
standing, unless you feel you require to 
sit down. 

When you are shewn in, if the per- 
son you call upon should at that moment 
be engaged speaking to any one, or in 
finishing something, do not abruptly 
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obtKude yourself on bis attention, but 
wait a few moments, at a little distance, 
until you see he is disengaged. 

If there should be a number of visitors 
in the room into which you are shewn, 
make one general bow at entering ; and 
go immediately focwarda to the mistress 
and master of Ae house, to whom you 
pay your respects. You may then bow 
eivilly, and exchange a few words with 
any one present you may be acquainted 
with, or to» whom you are then intro- 
duced. 

During a call, the hat is usually held 
m the hand, which is rested, without any 
constraint, cm the knee. If you are 
pressed to put it down, place it behind 
or beside you on the carpet. When the 
caU is likely to be prolonged, the hat is 
given to be taken out of the room ; a 
lady^s shawl and bonnet are usually 
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taken charge of promptly by the mistress 
of the house or some one of the family. 

When you take leave, it should not be 
done quite abruptly, but introduce it by a 
few becoming expressions j then rise, bow 
the same as at entering, and withdraw 
with a steady quickness. 

Should the company be more nume- 
Tous, you can withdraw with greater 
facility; you need, in that case, only 
retire quietly, so as to be observed as 
little as possible, both to avoid excessive 
ceremony and not to disturb others. 

Grood manners will induce you to 
request the person you visit not to ac- 
company you to any outer door. Should 
he, however, insist on doing so, you 
must politely express your regret, and 
make your acknowledgment. 

Corresponding manners must be shewn 
by those who receive a visit or call : civi- 
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lity must be returned for civility: you 
rise to receive your visitors, you go for- 
ward to meet thera^ conduct them to the 
most commodious seat^ or place them 
near the fire should the season require 
it : a footstool is handed to a lady : in 
short, no attention which it is proper to 
shew should be omitted. 

Good manners require you to accom- 
pany your visitor to the outer door ; if a 
lady have a carriage waiting, you must 
go and hand her into it. 

When there are other persons in the 
room, some of whom remain, while 
others leave, you are not expected to go 
beyond the door of the room in which 
you are sitting ; unless a lady leave, 
when you are bound to attend her to the 
outer door. 

Never keep a person waiting who calls 
upon you, unless absolutely compelled to 
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do 80. In that case a message is sent in 
explanation^ or some one is deputed to 
receive and entertain your visitor, until 
you are disengaged, and can yourself go 
and make your apologies. 

If you are not able to stay so long 
with your visitor as would be desirable, 
still good manners forbid any abrupt 
departure. The best mode is to intro- 
duce^ as politely as you can, that an in- 
dispensable engagement calls you away. 
Let truth and candour always be your 
guides; endeavour to place yourself in 
another^s situation ; and no sincere per- 
son need be offended. 

When you make a call, and do not find 
the person at home whom you call upon, 
it is proper to leave a card, even though 
you should intend cdling again, for you 
may happen to be prevented. If there 
are several persons under the same roof 

f3 
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to whom the same attention is due, cards 
should be left for each. 



RECREATION. 

Recreation is needful for reviving the 
body and spirits when exhausted by 
assiduous application. It follows, there- 
fore, that previous study and labour are 
required to give a title to recreation. 

Walking is one of the most pleasing 
modes of recreation — with which also 
some rules of good manners are con- 
nected. 

When walking alone, each one is at 
liberty to regulate his pace and his 
movements as he thinks best ; but when 
walking with others, we must adapt our 
pace, and regulate our movements, as to 
titopping or going forwards, in harmony 
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with their convenience likewise, so as 
not to distress or incommode them in 
any way. 

These attentions are especially called 
for when ladies are of the party. The 
best path to walk on must be theirs ; 
they are not to be made uncomfortable 
by walking too near to them, nor by 
taking notice of them too constantly. In 
that case, also, everything boisterous and 
rough must be entirely and carefully 
abstained from. 

In walking with another, a difference 
is often made as to the side on which we 
keep. It is customary to shew respect 
by giving the right-hand side. When 
three walk together, the middle is the 
honourable place. 

In a public walk it is the more neces- 
sary to keep on your proper side (towardsi 
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the right) in order to avoid elbowing or 
coming into contact with others^ which is 
contrary to good manners — as it would 
be also to talk or laugh very loud when 
others are passing or standing near. It 
is unmannerly to be eating when in the 
streets or any public place. 

Athletic games are in general the most 
favourite recreations^ as well as the most 
beneficial ; but they occasion also a de- 
gree of excitement which requires to be 
specially watched over. Never lose your 
temper at play, and do not allow yourself 
to be carried away beyond the limits of a 
wise and safe moderation. 

If you find that, when you are on the 
losing side in any manly recreation^ you 
cannot command yourself, it would be 
wisest not to engage in such exercises 
with others. If you should be of the 
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successful party, do not give way to 
boasting, much less to taunting ; but 
bear your honours with becoming mo- 
desty. 



THE END. 
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